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CARGOES 

"Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes, and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 

" Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 
Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

" Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Fire-wood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays." 

I am convinced that Masefield has omitted the most fascinat- 
ing stanza, that is, the stanza dealing with the mediaeval mer- 
chant from Venice, or from Visby, or from Marseilles, or Bristol, 
or Bordeaux, or from London town. What tales could he not 
tell of dangers by water or by land, when, to get a cargo of 
spices, licorice, rice, silks, he had to enter the harbors of Alex- 
andria, or of Jaffa, where religious feeling ran high, and where 
his zeal might easily result in the confiscation of his cargo and 
his imprisonment, possibly his execution after long and exquisite 
Oriental tortures! 

And what a transformation this travelling to far countries and 
this trafficking in things of beauty would bring to him ! What 
gifts would he bring home to his wife, or to his family? Would 
it be a gown or a ribbon, or would it be a jewel, a manuscript 
beautifully illuminated, a carving in ivory, or a Byzantine paint- 
ing ? And when he had done with dangerous voyages and had 
amassed his fortune, how would he spend his days of leisure? 
Revolutions, wars, fire, prejudice, and the slow decay of centuries 
have swept away many of the answers. They are now to be found 
here and there in the museums, in stray references in literature, 
in the churches — but for the most part, there is silence. 
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It is the silences of the Middle Ages that are at once their 
glory and our deep regret. Although Langland decries those 
people who erect costly monuments and magnificant stained- 
glass windows and put their names and praises thereupon, we 
wish that more of those personal testimonies were in existence. 
In the Renaissance, we have plenty of it — the Burgomaster 
Meyer and all his family crowding the Madonna is only a sym- 
bol of the desire of later notabilities to see to it that their light 
is not hidden under a bushel. This intrusion of the individual 
into public notice is quite counter to the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. It smacked too much of the chief of the deadly sins, which 
is Pride. Much of mediaeval art cannot be definitely assigned 
to any known patron. If we were able to take the roll of the 
parish churches, the chantries and chapels of the cathedrals all 
Europe over, we should, I think, find that the piety of the mer- 
chant was at the bottom of much, if not of most of them. If the 
merchant gives his son to the monastery, his daughter to the 
convent, and they erect a new chancel for the church, or a new 
cloister, or have skilled carvers put in a new set of choir-stalls 
with wonderful misericordes, whose money pays for it? We do 
know that one family of mediaeval merchants — the FitzHardinges 
— built Bristol Cathedral, and that another — the Cannynges — 
is responsible for the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
"the fairest, the goodliest, the most famous parish-church in 
England". We do know of the guild chapels of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral which have been so recently restored to their primitive use, 
and of the guild windows in Chartres Cathedral. We are also 
told by Stowe, in his Survey of London, that the chapel of St. 
Edmund and St. Mary Magdalene, in the Spittle, was built by 
William Evesham, pepperer, in 1391, behind which chapel he 
built a retreat-house for the aldermen. He also tells us that St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lane, was built by John Loveken, stock- 
fishmonger, four times lord mayor, in which he is buried "in the 
Quier, vnder a faire tombe with Images of him and his wife in 
Alabaster". His servant, afterward the famous Sir William 
Walworth, the lord mayor who slew Wat Tyler, enlarged the 
choir and built several chapels to the church. Stowe also tells 
us that St. Martin's in the Vintry was built in 1399 by a Gascon 
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merchant, in which church he and many wine merchants were 
buried under sumptuous monuments. How many and what 
strange cargoes have thus become transmuted into stone and 
glass ! 

The most noted mediaeval dwelling-house in London was pos- 
sibly Crosby Hall, built by Sir John Crosby, grocer and wool 
merchant, in 1466. This was, until 1907, when it was removed 
to Chelsea, one of the most prized relics of Old London. It was 
occupied by Richard, so-called Protector, afterwards Richard 
III, and was later a favorite residence of foreign ambassadors. 
Sir John lies buried in the church within a modest stone's 
throw, St. Helen's, which church he beautified and adorned 
with windows and chapels, one of which chapels still bears 
his name. 

Simon Eyre, shoemaker, upholsterer, draper, who founded his 
fortune by buying a cargo of goods from a foreign merchant who 
was in a suspicious hurry to get out of port without coming into 
too close contact with the port authorities, about whom Thomas 
Dekker wrote The Shoemaker ' s Holiday, is rather typical of the 
mediaeval merchant. He and all of his kind took without ques- 
tion and without remark the dictum that the surplus wealth of 
the few should become the property of the many, and should be 
administered for the common good. He built Leadenhall, and 
added a large and beautiful chapel. At his death he left a gift 
in money to each captive in all the London prisons and those 
within the radius of one mile of the city. He left two thousand 
marks for dowries and marriage-portions for maidens. He left 
three thousand marks to the drapers to endow perpetual services 
in the chapel of Leadenhall and the support of one warden, five 
secular priests, six clerks and two choristers, and a master for 
grammar, one for writing and one for singing. He acted quite 
in accord with the advice given by Langland to merchants. When 
Piers the Plowman received the Pardon from Truth, he read that 
merchants should have a share in it : — 

" Merchants in the margin had many years, 
But no apena et a culpa would the pope grant them ; 
Because they do not observe their holy days as Holy Church teacheth, 
And they swear by their soul, and 'May God help them,' 
Against clean conscience, in order to sell their merchandise. 
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But under his secret seal Truth sent them a letter 
That they should buy boldly, what best pleased them, 
And afterwards sell it again, and save the winnings, 
And repair hospitals therewith, and help folk in trouble, 
And with their money repair bad roads, 
And broken bridges on the highway repair, 
Give maidens marriage portions, or dowries to make them nuns ; 
Poor people and prisoners, give them their food, 
And set scholars to school, or to some trade ; 
Help monasteries, and endow them better ; — 
And I shall send you myself St. Michael my Archangel, 
That no devil shall harm you nor frighten you in dying, 
And protect you from despair if ye will do thus, 
And send your souls in safety to my saints in joy." ' 

A third famous merchant was one Richard Whittington, who 
had the promise of Bow Bells that he should be thrice lord mayor 
of London. One of his architectual ventures was the building 
of the Guildhall, chapel and library, a part of which work is still 
in existence. He also built for the Franciscans or Greyfriars, a 
new library, and later he built the church of St. Michael's, 
Paternoster, to which he added a college and almshouses. It was 
in St. Michael's that he was thrice buried. 

Stowe mentions also a certain Angel Dune, grocer, who built 
a fair house in Tower Street, with a high tower of brick to over- 
look his neighbors, which tower was an innovation in house- 
building. But this delight of his eye was punished with blind- 
ness some years before his death. 

It would be interesting if the psychologists were to give us a 
scale for measuring influences in history, some intellectual 
slide-rule; in that case we might find the percentage of influence 
which the wealthy merchants exerted on domestic architecture, 
and on civic architecture. We are apt to think that the nobility 
possessed exclusive taste in architecture, because of the castles 
and halls; in many cases we know that the nobles possessed the 
castles and halls and the merchants possessed the mortgages. 
But we may measure in some degree what merchants meant to 
domestic architecture by observing Crosby Hall in London, the 
Fugger House in Augsburg, and the Nassau House in Nurem- 
berg ; and to civic architecture by observing the fragments of the 

'A. VIII, 20-38. 
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original Guildhall in London and of the halls of the various Lon- 
don Companies, Paris Hall and the Maison des Orientaux in 
Bruges, the cloth halls at Ypres and Arras and the Hotels de 
Ville of Louvain and Brussels. 

We are told that amongst the seals on the parchments — deeds 
and charters preserved in Oxford and London, coming from 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English times — there are many which 
bear the impressions of fine Greek gems now lost. How did 
these gems reach England ? Could not a few have been found in 
the fields, the remains of the Roman conquest? Or is it not 
more likely that they came by way of Marseilles through the 
merchants, native or foreign? We know that Jewish and African 
merchants were in the habit of visiting northern coasts even in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, for we have the pathetic story of 
Charlemagne observing the first inroads of the Vikings. The 
old chronicle tells us that one day when Charlemagne had 
stopped in a city of Gallia Narbonnensis, a few Scandinavian 
boats came to plunder even within the limits of the harbor. 
Some thought they were Jewish merchants, some thought them 
either Africans or traders from Brittany. Charlemagne recog- 
nized them and sent pursuers after them, at which they quickly 
disappeared. The emperor stood by the window with tears 
running down his cheeks. Being asked the cause of his grief, 
he said that he wept for the woes that these folk would bring to 
his successors, when they were bold enough to venture so far 
within his land during his lifetime. 

What a sight must the quay of Marseilles have presented in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century ! Still a free town, with the con- 
sciousness of a culture much older than the rest of France, a 
culture that derived directly from Greece without any interme- 
diary of barbarian; a Christianity which, it was maintained, 
came directly from the Holy Land through the Saints Mary, 
Martha and Lazarus ; a free town, the harbor of which welcomed 
galleys from Africa and from Asia, the shipping-point of the 
Crusades. We still have the promissory notes of some of the 
English kings to pay for the equipment in arms and horses of 
the good knights embarking from that port. What a wealth of 
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goldsmith work, and beautiful fabrics must have been in evi- 
dence in the houses of the wealthy merchants there! How 
strange it must all have seemed to the eager young knights com- 
ing directly from Norway, from Scotland, from the moors of 
Yorkshire, with the cross on their shoulder; how strange it must 
have seemed to them to see the luxuries of the burghers' houses, 
rich plate and walls hung with priceless cloth of gold, while their 
home castles were bare. Later, of course, when the looms of 
Flanders were at work, there was plenty for the rich burgher and 
for the poor noble as well ; and when by a stroke of good fortune 
which was rare, Edward III brought home a good housewife as 
his queen, Philippa of Hainault, he brought over weavers who 
could weave tapestries in London. This would at once popular- 
ize the fabrics, if they were not already popular. At any rate, 
soon the burghers seem to have had various suits of tapestries 
or rugs for civic displays, for we hear of the streets being hung 
with tapestries representing forest scenes. When the Black 
Prince made his triumphal entry into London after the battle of 
Crecy, bringing with him his royal prisoner, King John of 
F ranee, the houses of London were hung with tapestries repre- 
senting battles. 

And, indeed, London was no provincial city. William Fitz- 
Stephen, the disciple and biographer of St. Thomas a Becket, 
in his Description of London prefixed to his Life of the saint, 
tells us of the touch with Arabia, Palestine, Russia, Egypt, and 
China that one had through the merchants who flocked to London : 
"To this city from every nation under heaven merchants bring 
their commodities by sea, — 

"' Arabia's gold, Sabaea's spice and incense, 
Scythia's keen weapons, and the oil of palms 
From Babylon's rich soil, Nile's precious gems, 
Sera's rich vestures and the wine of Gaul, 
Hither are sent.' " 

We know that there were little colonies of foreign merchants 
settled here and there through England. The Teutonic merchants 
of the Hanse were old residents. The intercourse among Genoa, 
Florence, Venice, Portugal and England was close. We know 
that Geoffrey Chaucer was one of a commission to treat with the 
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Genoese about granting them a harbor on the English coast ; and 
we have a letter from Pope Innocent IV to King Henry III, dated 
February 20, 1252, recommending to his protection two merchants 
of Sienna, about to settle in England. This was probably one of 
the great banking-houses, of which we hear so much, as the Bardi 
and the Frescobaldi of Florence, theLeopardi, the Pulchi, Luke 
de Lucca, and the merchants from Lombardy, who gave us 
Lombard Street, the word lumber, and the sign of the three 
balls. 

These foreign colonies were not always Christian, as is wit- 
nessed by the Guild of Calendars of Bristol, one pious duty 
of which was the maintenance of a school where children of 
pagan merchants dwelling in the city should receive a Christian 
education. All these merchants coming from afar are sure to have 
brought with them among their household effects objets a" art 
which would have an influence upon the taste of their associates. 
Possibly it was the merchants who brought the art of enamel 
work from Venice to Limoges in the eleventh century. It was 
they who brought the ivory for the carvings which were famous; 
and the alabaster for which Nottingham was celebrated. It was 
the merchants who lay down at last in peace under memo- 
rials of Flemish brass finer than any noble or churchman can 
boast of. We must remember, too, that the greatest picture of 
the Middle Ages — I am willing to say the greatest picture of 
all time — was painted at the request of a merchant. I mean 
the great Ghent Altar, The Adoration of the Lamb, by the 
brothers Van Eyck. 

Nor must we forget that in another way merchants were bene- 
factors of art. The vintner Richard Chaucer gave to the world 
his son, and English poetry still shines from his brightness. 
The London merchant Gilbert a Becket gave his son to the 
Church, which so prized him that he became the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and laid down his life in her defense. He has been 
sung many times, and his shrine was one of the richest works of 
art in England. Then, the merchant Peter Bernadone, who in 
his wanderings married a French wife, whom he brought to his 
home in Assisi, named his small son for the mother's native 
land, and Francis of Assisi, the little poor man of God, God's 
3« 
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troubadour, changed the whole world. He was the first Italian 
poet; Giotto's fame is bound to his; his influence on art is in- 
calculable and has never ceased. 

The customs returns for the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies of the Port of London are very interesting. We see there 
the arrival of cargoes of furs from Norway, wines from France, 
Spain and the Rhine, while Portuguese and Venetian galleys 
bring cargoes of Oriental cloths, spices and fineries. We have 
in the returns for the year 1303 a rather rich array of femi- 
nine furbelows, — Tartan cloth, silk, sendal, serge, veiling, bro- 
cades, sarsenet, samite, velvets, satins, furs, kerchiefs, fringe, 
tassels, lace, stockings, chaperons (hoods, not matrons), buckles, 
amber, wooden and crystal beads, rosewater, muskballs, agate 
goblets, jet, coral, jasper, glass, copper and bronze vases, carpets 
and images. Duty was paid on these. What entered undeclared, 
or slipped in quietly behind the inspector's back? What sort of 
inspector was Geoffrey Chaucer? Did he ever get a chain or a 
goblet or a manuscript of some new book for discreet myopia ? 
Once in a while it became necessary for the inspector to make a 
catch. In 1409 a certain Mark Bragatynn, a Venetian merchant, 
had to pay thirty pounds for concealing the following goods: a 
silk girdle harnessed with silver and gilt, a remnant of damask 
ribbon, fifty-five skeins of raw silk, six knots of green silk, ten 
ivory combs, two boxwood combs, and one little bundle of thread 
of various colors. 

One very galling rule was enfoixed in the reign of Henry III, 
who was a great lover of goldsmith work. This was that the 
boats were to remain moored in the river two ebbs and a flood, 
during which period the merchants were to sell no part of their 
cargo, it being the duty of one of the sheriffs and the King's 
Chamberlain to board each vessel in the meantime, and to 
select for the royal use such precious stones, massive plate of 
gold or silver (called 'Work of Solomon'), tapestry of Constanti- 
nople, or other valuable articles, as they might think proper; 
the price thereof being duly assessed by lawful merchants of 
London, and credit given until a fortnight's end. It almost 
seems as if the poet of Cleanness were a Sheriff or a Chamber- 
lain, on account of the peculiarly fourteenth-century magnifi- 
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cence of the Temple vessels as he describes them in their sacri- 
legious use by Belshazzar: — 

"Basins so bright of burnished gold were there, 
Asure enamelled, ewers to match then all, 
And covered cups, fashioned as castle wall, 
Builded neath battlements, in pillared wise, 
And formed in figures of the strangest guise. 
And every cup a tapering cover crowned, 
Right featly fashioned as with turrets round, 
While pinnacles appear in place between, 
Branches and leaves embossed, above are seen, 
And pies and popinjays, upon each bough, 
Who at pomegranates proudly peck, I trow. 
Each bud on bough was glistening pearl and white, 
And every fruit a jewel, flaming bright, 
Sapphire and sardonyx, and topaz shine, 
Amethyst, emerald, alabaunderryne, 
Cassydrine, chrysolite, and ruby red, 
Peridot, pinkardine, 'twixt pearls are spread ; 
So, twined and twisted, doth the fair design 
Bold, on the border of each beaker shine. 
Golden the goblets all, and the gravely fair; 
The vials a fretwork fine of flowerets bear, 
Upon the altar, see, they stand anon — 
The candlestick men carry thither soon, 
Upon the pillar poised, that many praise, 
The brazen base the work on high doth raise. 
Bright were its branches all, of golden sheen, 
With spreading boughs, and birds inset between, 
Of many kinds and manifold in hue 
E'en as on wind with feathered wing they flew. 
And in among the leaves the lamps shone bright, 
Full fair it gleamed with many a lovely light. 
Many the mortars were, the wax to hold, 
Wroughten as burly beasts of burnished gold." 2 

The mediaeval merchants as a class were well known to be 
patrons of music. Several times in Old French romances we 
are told of the bands of musicians taken on shipboard; and we 
are told that the merchants themselves formed companies of 
comedians and gave plays and entertainments. We know that 
in France and in England as well as in Nuremberg, certain 
merchants banded themselves into musical and poetic guilds, 
which held contests and gave prizes to the best poems presented 

'Miss Weston's translation. 
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before them. We know also that the minstrels looked to them 
as to their unfailing patrons, and we have a Song of Merchants 
written sometime in the thirteenth century by a rascally minstrel 
named Phelippot. I have made a rough translation of it: — 

"Whosoever wishes to rime well, should first study to find 
a good subject, so that there will be nothing to record 
worthy of blame or contempt ; therefore I have undertaken 
to write a song, for which I have a subject. God grant I do 
it in such a way that will please all. I wish to recount to 
you a new song concerning merchants, which is not long. 

"I say that one ought to honor merchants above all people ; 
because they go by land and sea and into many a strange 
country to seek wool and fine furs. Others come from be- 
yond the sea to sell their cargo, pepper, canel and galingale. 
'God keep all merchants from evil' be our frequent prayer. 
Holy Church was first endowed by merchants, and know 
that Chivalry ought to hold merchants dear, for they bring 
fine steeds to Laigni, Bar and Provence. Also there are 
merchants of wine, grain, salt, herrings, silk, gold, and 
silver, and precious stones. Merchants go all over the world 
to buy diverse things. 

"When they come home from their journeys they have 
houses built, and hire plasterers and masons and roofers and 
carpenters ; when the house and cellars are done, the whole 
neighborhood rejoices; they go away on a long pilgrimage 
to St. James or St. Giles, and when they come home to 
their town their wives have great joy of them and hire 
minstrels. Some play the tabor, some the viol, some recite 
a new song, and then when the festivities are over, they re- 
turn to buying and selling. 

"One goes to England to hunt for wool and leather and 
bacon; one goes to Spain, and some have gone to Brittany 
to buy beef, pork, and cows, and take great pains in bargain- 
ing, and they return from all lands — the good merchants— to 
Paris, to buy merchandise, and well they know how to regu- 
late the price, whetherin Troussevache or in Quinquenpoist. 3 

"But listen, if you can: there they may find everything to 
buy which belongs to merchandise, cloth of gold and silver, 
silken girdles, pouches, and many sorts of jewels, crisped 
kerchiefs of cloth of gold, embroidered stuffs rich and fine, 
wimples, ruffs, ivory knives, and many a rich gift of chased 



'Parisian street names. 
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work, and rich croziers for bishops, for abbots and for arch- 
bishops, crucifixes and images of silver and of carved ivory. 
I cannot tell you all of the trinkets of silver and silk and 
fine gold one finds there. 

"Let us speak of other merchants: there are merchants of 
clothing, of cloth and of canvas, of sheepleather and of 
cordovan leather, of wax, alum, saffron, of cloth of gold and 
sendal. Likewise there are merchants of metals, whom one 
ought to love much. There are iron merchants, and there 
are — let me not forget it — fur merchants, of ermine, and 
other fine furs, of lambskin and sheepskin, of fresh and salt 
fish, of hay and oats and wheat, of woad and weld for dyeing; 
I do not wish to slight any merchants. There are lead mer- 
chants, wool merchants, merchants of coal, tin, copper, and 
metals, goldsmith work, cristal, onyx, and timbers, and 
quivers, and there are also glass merchants. I have not yet 
finished : there are merchants of thread ; there are merchants 
of forage, of game, of poultry. But hear, if it does not bore 
you: there are fruit merchants, merchants of turnips, leeks, 
lettuce, falcons, goshawks and cranes, and merchants of old 
clothes, and of hemp and of rope, and of serge and of carpets, 
and of rat traps for mice; there are also merchants of linen, 
of iron mills, of axes and awls, shovels, picks and hoes, hods 
and baskets and porringers and bowls and wooden cups and 
hammers and anvils and steel. 

"God keep merchants from all ill: chandlers and sellers of 
pots and bridles, merchants of iron-work, of saddles, stir- 
rups, poitrels, harness and horse collars. There are mer- 
chants of nuts, beans, vetches, peas, tallow, lard, honey 
and suet, of candles and of parsley. 

"Pray do not joke about it: the butchers sell meat and 
the fish vendors fish. Merchants there are of oil, of cotton, of 
Alexandrian ginger, of jasper and cristal and amber and all 
sorts of spicery. 

"God exalt the profession, and keep merchants from 
trouble! They have great pain in gaining, and they are 
often robbed, but their goods prosper as long as the Lord 
God sends them his grace. From riming so much I shall 
desist. 

"May Jesus Christ the Son of Mary guard merchants 
from villainy, and grant them so to ply their trade that they 
may go to Paradise, and let not Phelippot forget their wives 
also. I wish to finish my rime, for I wish to pray for mer- 
chants. God keep merchants from enemies, from thunder, 
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from capture ; from robbers, God guard them that they be not 
stripped, and from encountering fools and drunkards, may 
all merchants be delivered, and from the torments of the 
sea, so that they may come to the right port ; and that they 
keep themselves from dice which has many a time stripped 
me; I am not yet properly clothed because I was stripped at 
dice; if it please God, I shall dress and shall tell to the 
merchants ten tales so joyously that they will give me their 
money. May Jesus Christ, Son of Mary, give to the mer- 
chants a good life. Amen. ' ' * 

In another way, also, merchants have been of tremendous value 
to literature, — through the transmission of stories. We wonder 
that we find the same story in India, China, Africa, Norway, 
Scotland, Russia, Turkestan. How does this thing come about? 
Wherever the stories occur there are trade routes, and the stories 
came packed in a bale of merchandise. In the world's history 
its different trade routes come together in great cities which 
connect vastly different civilizations, such cities as Alexandria 
or Constantinople. Picture to yourself a London merchant 
travelling to Constantinople to get a cargo of silk. He arrives 
after a more or less eventful voyage, probably racing those 
tricky Venetians to be first on the ground. What is his dismay 
when he at last arrives, to find that all the best silks in the 
market have been sold to those Genoese, and that the next 
caravan is not expected for at least three weeks! What can he 
do? His caution will not allow him to play at dice — he did that 
once too often as an apprentice and he has learned his lesson ; 
he will not go to the dances — that way, too, danger lies. What 
he finally does is to tramp the streets, filling his eyes with 
strange sights, then returning tired out to his inn, to talk in 
the lingua franca with his fellow-merchants. He strolls out 
into the innyard and listens to the professional story-teller who 
amuses the loungers with tales which are told by his brethren 
of the craft in the bazaars of Bagdad or Lahore or Cairo. Then, 
when the caravan eventually arrives, and the merchant returns 
to his own land, what fun it is to sit in the Blue Boar, or the 
Saracen's Head, with his friends and neighbors, over the good 

*Montaiglon & Raynauld : Recueil GSntral des Fabliaux, II, pp. 123-120. 
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brown ale once mote, and say: "When 1 was in Constantinople, 
there was a queer brown man in the innyard who kept us all 
awake, I can tell you, with his stories". A long draught of ale 
and a dramatic show of indifference to the expectation he has 
aroused. His neighbors lean forward. "Tell us one of them", 
they beg. And the merchant clears his throat, strokes his 
forked beard, and begins: "Once upon a time in Bagdad there 
lived an emperor who used to — ". And so the story takes root 
in England. No wonder Chaucer exclaims through the Man of 
La we: — 

"But ah, rich merchants, full of weal; ah, noble, prudent 
folk! Your bags are full, at dice you throw not double aces, 
but six and five, and merry may you dance at Christmas ! Ye 
search through land and sea for your profits ; like wise folk, 
ye know the whole estate of kingdoms ; ye are fathers of tales 
and tidings both of peace and strife." 

In the church of St. Sebaldus in Nuremberg is the master- 
piece of Peter Vischer, the bronze-worker, — the shrine of St. 
Sebaldus. There is the exquisitly conceived bronze tabernacle 
with pinnacles and niches filled with figures, fruit and foliage, 
stiff bronze beaten into delicate lacework, enclosing the relics of 
the holy man in their casket of chased silver, all this beauty and 
devotion resting with sublime symbolism on the backs of twelve 
snails. This seems to me an allegory of the mediaeval merchant 
and his relation to mediaeval art. Beauty of color, sound, 
structure, line, such as the world had never before seen, resting 
on the backs of sombrely clad merchants who toiled in the busy 
places of the earth, happy in being permitted to offer to their 
community such cargoes. 

Robert Max Garrett. 
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